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he Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA) 

provides an opportunity for states 

and local education agencies (LEAs) to 
rethink the goals and policies that they have 
in place for public education. Under the 
new law, education leaders have greater 
flexibility to define student success and to 
design their own systems and programs to 
ensure educational equity. This paradigm 
shift allows policymakers to develop com- 
prehensive strategies that take into account 
all aspects of children’s learning and devel- 
opment, including social-emotional skills, 
that are instrumental for success in school 
and in life.* 


Children’s social and emotional develop- 
ment has often been called the “missing 
piece” of America’s education system. Yet a 
large body of research shows that social 
and emotional learning (SEL) approaches— 
such as those that teach self-awareness, 
self-management, social awareness, rela- 
tionship skills, and responsible decision- 
making—are associated with students’ 
long-term academic and career success. SEL 
interventions can be powerful components 
of positive school change. Studies have 
identified benefits ranging from improved 
classroom behavior, increased reading and 
math achievement, higher graduation rates, 
and increased ability to handle stress. 


There is growing consensus among states, 
school districts, educators, and stakehold- 


1 Durlak, J.A., Weissberg, R.P., Dymnicki, A.B., Taylor, 
R.D., & Schellinger, K.B. (2011). The impact of enhancing 
students’ social and emotional learning: A meta-analysis of 
school-based universal interventions. Child Development, 
82(1), 405-432. 

? Ibid.; Osher, D. et al. (2016). Advancing the science and 
practice of social and emotional learning: Looking back and 
moving forward. Review of Research in Education, 1-38. 


ers to focus more attention on this critical 
area of students’ development. This paper 
suggests five ways that policymakers can in- 
tegrate SEL approaches into their efforts 
and identifies strategies that have been 
proposed in several Consolidated State 
Plans.? These examples are instructive for 
states as they work to finalize their plans for 
submission to the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation by September 18, 2017.* 


1. Articulate a well-rounded vision of stu- 
dent success 


The first, and arguably most important, step 
that policymakers can take when develop- 
ing their ESSA plan is to articulate a compre- 
hensive vision of student success that en- 
compasses the multiple domains of stu- 
dents’ development, including social and 
emotional development. States may define 
and describe SEL skills in different ways (e.g. 
nonacademic skills, whole child develop- 
ment, 215'-century competencies, etc.), but 
they all stem from an overall premise that 
students need to be able to apply 
knowledge and skills to understand and 
manage their emotions, set goals, build pos- 
itive relationships, and make responsible 
decisions. Some states already have pre- 
school through grade three (PreK-3) or K-12 
standards that address these skills. In addi- 
tion, all states have formally adopted early 


3 Identified strategies have been proposed in various pub- 
licly available drafts of states’ Consolidated State Plans as 
of March 2017.. 

4 Letter from U.S. Education Secretary DeVos to Chief 
State School Officers dated March 13, 2017 specified that 
states may choose to submit their consolidated state plans 
either by April 3, 2017 or September 18, 2017. 
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childhood standards that include social and 
emotional domains of learning.° 


Being able to articulate a comprehensive vi- 
sion for student success in the state’s con- 
solidated plan enables policymakers to de- 
velop programs and systems that address 
the multidimensional aspect of children’s 
development. The following states have 
outlined a strong vision as the foundation of 
their ESSA plans. 


e South Carolina’s vision specifies that all 
students will “graduate prepared for suc- 
cess in college, careers, and citizenship” 
and has developed the Profile of the 
South Carolina Graduate as the basis of 
its plan.° This framework identifies the 
knowledge, skills, and life and career 
characteristics that each student should 
have upon graduation from high school, 
which includes self-direction, global per- 
spective, perseverance, and interpersonal 
skills that are important aspects of stu- 
dents’ social and emotional develop- 
ment. 


e Illinois has developed comprehensive 
PreK-12 standards that reflect the state’s 
vision of “whole, healthy children nested 
in whole, healthy systems supporting 
communities wherein all citizens are so- 
cially and economically secure.” Through- 
out its plan there is a recognition of the 
social, emotional, and behavioral needs 
of students in addition to the challenging 


5 States with K-3 SEL learning standards include: CT, ID, 
OH, and WA, States with PreK-12 standards for SEL in- 
clude: IL, KS, ME, MO, PA, VT, WV. 

8 ed.sc.gov/newsroom/every-student-succeeds-act- 
essa/draft-consolidated-state-plan/ 

T https:/Avww.isbe.net/Documents/ESSA-lllinois-State-Plan- 
draft-3.pdf 


academic standards and high expecta- 
tions for student achievement.’ 


e In Massachusetts one of the core educa- 
tional strategies is to support social-emo- 
tional learning, health, and safety. As a 
result, the state is committed to building 
out supports and policies in partnership 
with practitioners in the field and other 
state agencies to promote systems and 
strategies that foster safe, positive, 
healthy, culturally competent, and inclu- 
sive learning environments and address 
students’ varied needs in order to im- 
prove educational outcomes for all stu- 
dents. 


2. Provide professional development to 
improve educator SEL capacity 


In order to achieve a vision that values the 
social and emotional development of all 
students, educators must be able to effec- 
tively integrate it into their everyday prac- 
tice. Students learn social-emotional com- 
petencies in the classroom when teachers 
model appropriate behavior and provide 
them with opportunities to learn and apply 
such skills. The Center for Great Teachers 
and Leaders has identified 10 teacher prac- 
tices that support SEL, including:® 


1. Student-centered discipline 
2. Teacher language that encourages stu- 
dent effort and work 


8 Yoder, N. (2014). Teaching the whole child: Instructional 
practices that support social-emotional learning in three 
teacher evaluation frameworks. Center on Great Teachers 
and Leaders; American Institutes for Research at: 
http:/Avww.gticenter.org/sites/default/files/Teachingth- 
eWholeChild.pdf 
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3. Responsibility and choice given to stu- 
dents in the classroom 

4. Warmth and support shown by teachers 
and peers 

5. Cooperative learning strategies, such as 
supported group work 

6. Classroom discussions 

7. Self-reflection and self-assessment 

8. An appropriate balance between direct 
instruction, group learning, and inde- 
pendent work 

9. Academic press and high expectations 
for students 

10. Competence building—instruction in- 
cludes modeling, practicing, feedback, 
and coaching 


ESSA provides multiple opportunities for 
states and LEAs to offer systematic supports 
for teachers in these areas. New flexibility 
within Title Il, Part A, also allows LEAs to use 
funds for in-service training for school per- 
sonnel in techniques and supports for refer- 
ring at-risk students to mental health ser- 
vices, as well as how to address issues such 
as safety, peer interaction, drug and alcohol 
abuse, and chronic absenteeism. In their 
draft Consolidated Plans, states have pro- 
posed various strategies, including: 


e Illinois proposes using Title II funds to 
build upon its resources for family and 
community engagement, SEL, cultural 
competency, behavioral health issues, 
and recognizing implicit bias, among 
other issues. Educators will be able to ac- 
cess professional learning through its ed- 
ucator dashboard, Ed360. In addition, the 
state will use Title Il and state funding to 


9 https:/Avww.isbe.net/Documents/ESSA-lllinois-State-Plan- 
draft-3.pdf 


create and support an educator leader 
network to connect leaders among dis- 
tricts.? 


e Massachusetts plans on sustained profes- 
sional development and collaborative 
learning around issues of cultural compe- 
tency and SEL through guidance that it 
has developed for administrators and 
school leaders on how to facilitate SEL as 
a schoolwide initiative. These materials 
include: PreK-K Social and Emotional 
Learning and Approaches to Play Learn- 
ing Standards, Guidelines on Implement- 
ing SEL Curricula, and Educator Effective- 
ness Guidebook for Inclusive Practice. 


e Ohio plans to promote the integration of 
its existing K-3 standards for social and 
emotional learning into the regular in- 
structional practices and supports pro- 
vided by school counselors, educators, 
principals. and administrators through 
the development and delivery of profes- 
sional learning and resources to support 
implementation. 


3. Identify evidence-based SEL interven- 
tions as a school improvement strategy 


Evidence-based interventions that impact 
students’ social and emotional skills and de- 
velopment can be powerful levers of 
change at the classroom or school level. Re- 
search shows that students who experience 
these interventions demonstrate improved 
academic effort and achievement (as meas- 
ured in reading, writing, and math tests).?° 
Including these practices as part of the 


10 Sklad et al. (2012); Dymnicki, Kendziora, & Osher. 
(2012); Taylor, Oberle, Durlak, & Weissberg (in press); Ba- 
varian et al. (2013); Jones, Brown, & Aber (2011); Rimm- 
Kaufman et al. (2014); Schonfeld et al. (2015). 
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state’s or district’s school improvement 
strategy is a powerful way of integrating SEL 
into the everyday culture of schools. 


Under ESSA states must reserve seven per- 
cent of their Title | allocations" to assist 
overall low-performing schools with com- 
prehensive support and improvement, and 
schools with one or more subgroups of 
struggling students with targeted support 
and improvement. States have discretion 
under the law in how they award school im- 
provement funds (i.e., through formulas or 
on acompetitive basis) and in how they 
provide districts with information about 
conducting a comprehensive needs assess- 
ment. As a result, they are able to prioritize 
funding for specific strategies through the 
application and selection process. States 
may also provide technical assistance to 
LEAs regarding the implementation of spe- 
cific interventions. Below are two ap- 
proaches that states have proposed for in- 
corporating SEL into their school 
improvement plans. 


e Delaware plans on collaborating with its 
LEAs and regional assistance centers to 
develop a resource hub that will support 
low-performing schools with technical as- 
sistance and identification of regionally 
implemented, evidence-based practices 
that address social and emotional skills, 
provide access to wraparound services, 
and develop a positive school climate.’* 
The state will monitor implementation of 
targeted strategies throughout the year 
and provide information on evidence- 


11 A state must reserve 7% of the amount it receives for Ti- 
tle | allocations to its eligible LEAs (under Title |, part A, 
subpart 2); or the sum of the amount it reserved for fiscal 
year 2016 for school improvement under subsection 
10003(a) of the ESEA, as amended by the No Child Left 


based best practices, supporting re- 
sources, on-demand guidance, and other 
technical assistance to support effective 
execution and implementation. 


e Connecticut will provide districts with a 
template, guidance documents (with re- 
quirements), and varied formats of train- 
ing in completing the needs analysis pre- 
ceding the LEA plan. The state will create 
Evidenced-based Practices Guides to 
identify evidence-based interven- 
tions/practices in multiple areas, includ- 


ing: 


= Early Learning (staffing, program- 
ming, instruction, social emotional 
supports, etc.). 

" School Climate (staffing, teaming, so- 
cial-emotional supports, restora- 
tive/non-exclusionary discipline, etc.) 

= Student/Family/Community Engage- 
ment (staffing, absenteeism strate- 
gies, supports for engaging racially, 
ethnically, linguistically diverse fami- 
lies, etc.). 


The revised structure of the school im- 
provement program in ESSA presents an ex- 
citing opportunity for states and districts to 
work together to implement and bring to 
scale evidence-based SEL interventions. 


Behind Act (NCLB) and its fiscal year 2016 School Im- 
provement Grant allocation under 1003(g) of the ESEA, as 
amended by NCLB. 

12 htto://www.doe.k12.de.us/cms/lib09/DE01922744/Cen- 
tricity/Domain/425//Feb%2028%20Release%20Docu- 
ments/FINAL%20-%20Section%204.pdf 
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4. Leverage Title IV grants to implement 
SEL strategies 


Unlike school improvement, all LEAs are eli- 
gible to receive funds under the new Stu- 
dent Support and Academic Enrichment 
Grants program in Title IV, Part A, to ensure 
that all students have access to a well- 
rounded education.!? ESSA specifies that an 
LEA or consortia of LEAs that receives 
$30,000 in funding must use at least 20% to 
support well-rounded educational opportu- 
nities, at least 20% for activities to support 
safe and healthy students, and a portion to 
support the effective use of technology.** 
LEAs have significant flexibility in the types 
of programs and services provided to stu- 
dents, as long as they address the particular 
needs identified by the district. For exam- 
ple, funds could be used for specific inter- 
ventions that build resilience or self-control, 
or to implement a schoolwide framework of 
positive behavioral interventions and sup- 
ports (PBIS) that integrate SEL approaches. 
LEAs also have significant flexibility to part- 
ner with community-based organizations to 
draw upon work that may already be under- 
way regarding youth development, parent 
engagement, and/or behavioral health. 


As with school improvement, states have 
the ability to influence how LEAs spend 
their funds through the development of the 
application that LEAs must submit to re- 
ceive funds. A state education agency (SEA) 
may promote the examination of specific 
areas of need (e.g., school climate, physical 
education, etc.) by developing a uniform 


13 ESSA authorizes $1.65 billion in FY2017 for Student 
Support and Academic Enrichment Grants. The amount of 
funds distributed to LEAs, however, will ultimately depend 
on appropriations from Congress. 

14 Every Student Succeeds Act § 4106-4109. 


needs assessment or by promising matching 
funding to scale up certain programs. The 
latter may be particularly useful depending 
on the amount of funding appropriated by 
Congress. In addition, states can reserve a 
small amount of funds to provide monitor- 
ing and technical assistance to districts. The 
following states are proposing strategies 
that combine federal and state resources to 
provide support to LEAs. 


e Connecticut plans on using a combina- 
tion of state and federal Title IV, Part A, 
funds to develop the Next Generation 
Student Support System that will pro- 
vide tiered supports to LEAs to improve 
school conditions for student learning, 
including activities that create safe, 
healthy, and affirming school environ- 
ments. The system will promote prac- 
tices to reduce chronic absenteeism, re- 
duce incidents of bullying, improve skills 
in trauma-informed practices, imple- 
ment restorative justice discipline prac- 
tices, and address students’ social and 
emotional learning needs.?° 


e Massachusetts will support and encour- 
age LEAs to consider how they are en- 
suring a safe and supportive learning 
environment for all students as part of 
their needs assessment and in develop- 
ing their action plans for Title IV, Part A, 
funds.*® Specifically, the state education 
agency will collaborate with the state’s 
Safe and Supportive Schools Commis- 
sion to update and refine a safe and 
supportive schools framework and self- 


15 htto://www.sde.ct.gov/sdellib/sde/pdffessa/draft_ct_con- 
solidated_state_essa_plan.pdf 

16 http://www.mass.gov/edu/government/departments-and- 
boards/ese/programs/accountability/financial-supporttitle-i- 
and-other-federal-support-programs/essa-every-student- 
succeeds-act/essa-state-plan.html 
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assessment tool. It will also continue to 
engage districts in the Rethinking Disci- 
pline initiative to reduce the inappropri- 
ate and disproportionate use of long- 
term suspensions and expulsions for 
students with disabilities and/or of stu- 
dents of color. 


5. Make data related to SEL transparent 
to the public 


Under Title |, Part A, of ESSA, states and 
LEAs are required to develop annual report 
cards that provide information on state, dis- 
trict, and school performance.’” These re- 
port cards serve an important role in ensur- 
ing transparency for the educational out- 
comes and progress of all students and pre- 
sent an opportunity for states and LEAs to 
shine a spotlight on conditions for learning 
that enable social and emotional develop- 
ment. 


There are several sources of data that 
states and LEAs may look to for this infor- 
mation: student surveys, observations of 
students and teachers, school quality re- 
views that assess practices within schools, 
and administrative data such as attendance 
and suspension rates. These data can be 
useful diagnostic tools for assessing the de- 
gree of student engagement, positive rela- 
tionship building, and other factors at the 
school and district level. In addition to in- 
creasing public transparency in these areas, 
regular examination of these data can help 
school leaders to adjust planning and sup- 
ports to make sure that all students are 
making continuous improvement. 


17 Every Student Succeeds Act § 1111(h)(1) and (h)(2) 
18 Every Student Succeeds Act §1111(c)(4)(B)(v)(I). 


States that are more advanced in their data 
collection efforts may develop indicators for 
these conditions as part of their statewide 
accountability systems. Under ESSA states 
now have autonomy to designate at least 
one measure of “school quality or student 
success” as part of their statewide account- 
ability systems. The “fifth indicator,” as it 
has come to be known among policymak- 
ers, presents an opportunity for states to in- 
clude one or more nonacademic measures 
that are reflective of their goals and priori- 
ties. States may choose among any number 
of metrics. However, each indicator must be 
valid, reliable, comparable across districts, 
used statewide, and allow for meaningful 
differentiation of schools.*® To meet these 
criteria, states might consider measures of 
school climate, student attendance, or sup- 
ports for social-emotional learning that are 
proxies for individual students’ skills and 
abilities. Such metrics are more likely to be 
available across districts and can provide 
useful information on how outcomes can be 
improved. 


Policymakers should be thoughtful when se- 
lecting indicators for state-level accounta- 
bility systems in order to foster student suc- 
cess and improve teaching and learning 
without being overly punitive. Measures 
that ask students to evaluate their own pro- 
gress in developing specific skills like self- 
regulation, executive functions, and social 
awareness are often helpful for teachers as 
they assess and monitor progress for indi- 
vidual students, but they may not be appro- 
priate for purposes of accountability. Other 
measures such as those contained in school 
climate surveys that assess the degree to 
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which students are safe, engaged, and sup- 
ported, can be more useful in identifying 
schoolwide practices and culture that im- 
pact students or subgroups of students.19 


Below are examples from two states that 
have proposed using a school quality/stu- 
dent success indicator that encompasses el- 
ements of or conditions related to SEL. 


¢ lowa plans on using its Safe and Support- 
ive Schools Conditions for Learning In- 
dex,?° which relies on student, staff, and 
parent surveys to measure three domains 
of conditions for learning: safety, engage- 
ment, and environment. The indicator in- 
cludes data on such constructs as: 


= Emotional Safety—the extent to 
which students feel safe from verbal 
abuse, teasing, and exclusion. 

=" Diversity—the extent to which stu- 
dents and adults demonstrate respect 
for each other’s differences (e.g., ap- 
pearance, culture, gender, race, learn- 
ing differences, etc.). 

= Expectations—the extent to which 
clear rules are delineated and en- 
forced. 


e The Ohio Department of Education will 
measure student engagement by con- 
sidering chronic absenteeism and stu- 
dent discipline incidents. This indicator 
will include progress toward reducing 
chronic absenteeism so that schools 
have a gauge of their progress. The De- 
partment will also investigate the use of 
school climate surveys as both a school 


19 Melnick, Hanna; Cook-Harvey, Channa M.; Darling-Ham- 
mond, Linda; Encouraging Social-Emotional Learning in 
the Context of the New Accountability, Learning Policy In- 
stitute, 2017. 


improvement tool and a potential meas- 
ure to include as part of Ohio’s account- 
ability system in the future. 


Conclusion 


To be successful in school, work, and life, 
students need to be able to develop compe- 
tencies that enable them to persevere 
through challenges, empathize with others, 
resolve conflicts, and make safe choices. In 
today’s changing, complex, and challenging 
world, these skills are more important than 
ever. The strategies and examples outlined 
in this brief demonstrate the ability that 
states and LEAs have to develop systems, 
programs, and policies that will support the 
social and emotional needs of all students. 
As policymakers work to develop their Con- 
solidated State Plans under ESSA, stake- 
holders can ask: 


1. Has the state articulated a comprehen- 
sive vision of public education that in- 
cludes all aspects of students’ learning 
and social emotional development? 

2. How does this plan build the capacity of 
educators to support students’ social 
and emotional needs? 

3. Does the plan include evidence-based 
SEL interventions as a strategy for 
school improvement and success? 

4. How can the state encourage LEAs to 
address SEL as part of a well-rounded 
education through Title IV and/or other 
funds? 

5. Does the state report data on the condi- 
tions for learning that affect students’ 
social and emotional development? 


20 For purposes of ESSA, lowa will only use the survey por- 
tion of the 1S3 and not the school incidence data. 
https:/www.educateiowa.gov/documents/pk- 
12/2017/01/draft-state-plan-essa 
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These questions offer a starting place for law and, more important, as they work to 
education leaders as they develop their ensure the success of all children. 
Consolidated State Plans under the new 
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